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Volume I, No. 2 November 1, 1967 


Welcome to the second issue of PENNY-WISE. The first issue, elementary 
and basic as it was, seems to have met with an overwhelming success amongst the 
membership in the EAC Club, and we're grateful to all of you who commented so 
graciously in returning your questionnaires. 

So far, we have had returns from about half the membership, which seems 
like a very excellent response. The tabulated results have proved most interesting, 
but we'll withhold the results just a bit longer, hoping that those who have not yet filled 
out their questionnaire will do so soon and return it to us. 

Many of you have suggested topics for future articles , which we liave already 
started to work on. A great many offered to furnish material suitable for publication, 
and we'll be calling on you in the near future. But you don't have to wait for an official 
invitation! Write what you want to say, and forward it to Herb Silberman. We'll be 
glad to have it and will print it in the forthcoming issues of the Bulletin. PENNY- 
WISE is YOUR paper! So let's make use of it. 

Likewise, forward us your trades and swaps, your want lists, lists of coins 
you have to sell. We'll be pleased to run such an ad for you FREE. If you want to list 

a page full of coins for sale, you can do so just as you draw up your copy and 

without any editing all for the low price of $4.00 per page our cost for repro- 

ducing a single page, one side, and mailing it out. 

There are going to be some interesting developments for you and the EAC 
Club in the near future too. By order of the President, the first ninety-three members 
to enroll will be declared Charter Members of the EAC Club. We're approaching that 
limit now, so if you have any friends who mignt want to join, have them write to Herb 
Silberman promptly. There is no lin itation on the number of members who can enroll, 
however. 


Likewise, our President is working on a pocket piece to be made available to 
all members which will signify his membership in this unusual specialty organization. 

And members in the New York Metropolitan area might be happy to know that 
plans are being considered to hold a meeting of the EAC sometime during the winter 
in New York City. More about this later. 

Other programs are also being formulated which will be interesting to us 
all, I am sure. 

So keep your letters coming! Send us some material for publication. For- 
ward us your lists ! Advise us of what you would like to have in PENNY-WISE. And 
return your questionnaire soon if you haven't already done so. 
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If you disagree with what we print, write and tell us. Letters to the Editors 
is one column we'll find space for if you'll give us the material for it. 

If you like what we're doing, we'd enjoy hearing about it. And if don't find 
something interesting or worthwhile, you won't hurt our feelings by saying so. 

Remember the address: Herbert A. Silberman, 174 Maplewood Avenue, 

Maplewood, New Jersey, 07040. That's our headquarters ! 

We can use your help! Let's see some action! 

Yours numismatically, 

Herbert A. Silberman 
Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

William J. Parks 

Co-Editors of PENNY-WISE 


PENNY QUOTES 

Irvinius, in the August, 1967 issue of WORLD COINS: "A Numismatist is 

a man who knows a great deal about very little and who goes along knowing more and 
more about less and less until he knows practically everything about nothing. A 
Coin Dealer, on the other hand, is a man who knows very little about a great deal 
and keeps knowing less and less about more and more until he knows practically 
nothing about everything. A Coin Collector starts out knowing practically everything 
about everything, but ends up knowing nothing about anything due to his association 
with Numismatists and Coin Dealers. " 

4; 4; itc 3(c 

James F. Kelly, auctioneer at tne recent A.N.A. Convention held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, commenting in COIN WORLD on the auction: "The greatest interest, 

as expected, was in the early type coins in choice condition. The most surprising 
was the competition for the scarce die varieties of the Large Cents. This, along 
with the general response in bidding, not only indicates the real interest in 
numismatics, but an improvement and stabilization of the coin market in general." 

* * * * * * 
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A PENNY'S WORTH OF JOTTINGS 


COINS Magazine used a photographic enlargement in color of a 1793 Large 
Cent, wreath type, for the cover of its November, 1967 issue. The reverse of the 
coin is also depicted. The coin is beautifully reproduced, and the cover is well 
worth seeing and studying. 

In addition, COINS Magazine features this month as its lead article "The 
Historic Wreath Cent" by Walter Breen, which is also worth reading. Thorough and 
complete in its historical approach, the article tells how public opinion caused the 
U.S. Mint to stop its first mintage of Large Cents with the chain motif soon after 
their release and to replace them with the type having a leafy garland on the reverse. 


Undoubtedly it has occurred to all of you - we only realized it recently - 
but PENNY-WISE and PENNY WHIMSY both have the same first initials ! 

* * * * * * * 

Stack's of New York City auctioned off on October 27-28 the Charles Jay 
collection of United States coins at the Park-Sheraton Hotel in Manhattan. Included 
in the auction was an uncirculated 1793 Liberty Cap cent, the value of which was 
estimated to be over $10,000. 


The October, 1967 issue of THE COIN COLLECTOR, published in 
Kewanee, Illinois, as part of its serial feature of "What To Collect", offers an 
extensive and detailed article on U.S, Large Cents written by C . David Bowers. 

The article is well written, informative, and interesting; and presents many ob- 
servations of the more unusual varieties found in the entire series from 1793 to 
1857. 

Some of the articles soon to appear in forthcoming issues of PENNY- 
WISE are: 

1. Simplification of Grading Large Cents. 

2. A History of the 1803 NC-1. 

3. A list of "Feasibles" as opposed to "Collectibles". 

4. American Colonials - a bit of their history and various types available. 

5. A Complete Bibliography of all worthwhile references to Large 

Cents. 
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PROTECTING YOUR INVESTMENT 


There are many important points, of which the collector of Large Cents 
should be aware, in order to protect his investment. 

Any valuable coin collection should be stored in a safe place where it can't 
be burglarized and where it won't be destroyed in case of fire. Some collectors pre- 
fer to use a safe deposit box in the vaults of a local bank. Others depend upon fire- 
proof home safes which are best hidden in an out-of-the-way or remote area of the 
house. Burglars, if they find a safe while ransacking a place, have been know to 
force the owner to open it for them. And a house safe placed where it can be readily 
seen by occasional workers such as repairmen, service men such as those who read 
the gas or electric meters, and delivery men, readily invites nocturnal visitors. 

Some collectors carry fire and theft insurance on their coin collections, al- 
though this can be rather expensive. Some insurance companies, depending upon the 
company and the locality in which the collection is housed, will issue a Coin and 
Stamp Floater Policy which is usually fairly reasonable in cost and is virtually an all- 
risk type policy with a minimum of exclusions. With other companies, it is necessary 
to secure coverage through one's Homeowner and Liability policy. All companies, how- 
ever, require extended and detailed lists of the collection and usually an appraisal 
value for the collection as determined by a professional appraiser. One should be sure 
that any policy which he purchases provides for future acquisitions of coins in addition 
to those already on hand. 

In consulting my own insurance broker in the Brooklyn area, I found that I 
could add insurance for my coin collection to my Personal Articles Floater Policy 
now covering cameras, jewelry, and furs. The annual rate is $1.75 per $100. 
coverage for the first $5,000. ; over $5, 000. , the rate becomes $1. 00 per $100. 
covered. The coverage is written on a scheduled basis and the company insists upon 
having a complete and detailed inventory: all of the coins must be itemized and the 
valuation must be indicated for each item. 

Members who are interested in insurance coverage are advised to seek the 
counsel of their respective insurance brokers. 

It goes without saying, of course, that one should not brag or boast to 
strangers about his coin collection or publicize the fact that he keeps such a collec- 
tion at home. 

Some collectors keep a detailed written description of each and every coin 
added to their collection, citing the important points used in attributing the coin and 
listing all pertinent details as to die breaks, stains, flaws, nicks, and other defects 
for both obverse and reverse surfaces. Obviously, such detailed reports can be use- 
ful in identifying one's coins if they are stolen and then recovered. 

A few do-it-yourself photography enthusiasts make close-up photographs of 
their more valuable coins. This is a tricky task, to be sure, but one can learn the 
art with a little practice. And, of course, for really valuable items, one can always, 
for a small fee, have them photographed and registered under the new program started 
by the A. N. A. 
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Likewise, Large Cents should never be cleaned. To do so, lowers their 
numismatic value and removes a protective film barrier which acts as a deterrent 
factor to corrosion. The highly desirable chocolate brown or gunmetal gray color 
of Large Cents develops as a result of this protective film which is acquired gradually 
over the years. There is a tendency for copper to tone down more rapidly after it 
has been cleaned. And red or brilliant coins are subject to more rapid deterioration 
than are the deeper brown or darker colored cents. Cleaned coins are easily detected 
by their brightness and brilliance. 

If you MUST clean a copper coin, never clean a badly worn or highly corroded 
one. Unless the coin is graded as Very Fine or better, your efforts will only be a 
waste of time and the cleaning will not enhance the coin's appearance. Cleaning a 
badly corroded coin washes away the supporting framework of the metal; and features 
which were recognizable before may be completely destroyed by any cleaning process. 
There is no way to restore the surface layers of metals destroyed by corrosion. 

Coins which are covered with dirt or scum may be safely cleaned with xylol 
or washed in warm water and soap. A soft tooth brush can be used to loosen the dirt 
particles. Don't use detergent soaps. Superficial stains can sometimes be removed 
with toothpaste, which contains a mild abrasive. However, if a coin is scrubbed, be 
sure to do the entire surface, or the coin will be left with an irregularly mottled 
appearance . 

W. E. Johnson, of Santa Barbara, California, suggests using an orange stick 
to remove foreign material collected on the coin's surface and to clean grease and 
dirt from the letters, stars, and numerals. He advises that the orange stick won't 
injure the coin, and any surface marks resulting from its use can be cleared with a 
nylon bristle tooth brush. 

Some collectors prefer to clean off the surface grime with CARE, a commer- 
cial preparation, which tends to restore the natural color to the coin and to protect its 
surface with a thin coating of silicone. Sim.ply wipe the coin gently with a clean cloth 
moistened with CARE, or apply the solution to the coin's surface using a small brush 
made of camel's hair. Don't rub too vigorously, or foreign particles may be dis- 
lodged which are abrasive enough to scratch the coin's surface. 

When handling Large Cents, always grasp them by their edges or rims. 

One of the common cause of coin corrosion is through intimate contact with human 
hands. The fingers and palms stimulate corrosion processes by depositing oils, 
salts, and acids given off by the body through pores in the skin. Brilliant coins, 
especially those containing high copper content, will always tarnish more rapidly if 
handled. The problem can be eliminated if thin rubber or plastic gloves are worn 
when handling coins. 

And, because copper is a soft metal which is easily dented or scratched, be 
careful not to drop the coins on a hard or abrading surface. Don't store Large Cents 
together or allow them to come into contact with each other. They should always be 
kept in separate containers, preferably stored in individual envelopes or cases which 
are known to be chemically inert. Adhesive seals and rubber bands should be com- 
pletely avoided, as they may release corrosive gaseous vapors. 
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The conventional plastic holders, although good for display purposes and 
somewhat protective in nature, are apt to absorb moisture from tne air and bathe the 
coin a moisture-laden atmosphere, thereby promoting corrosion rather than prevent- 
ing it. Cellulose items such as cardboard holders, unless rendered moisture and 
fungus proof, likewise are relatively unsafe. 

Discoloration and corrosion of large Cents can be prevented effectively by 
keeping the coins clean and dry. Moisture in the air combines with atmospheric im- 
purities continuously collecting on a coin's surface to produce a chem.icai reaction. 

It is this chemical process which is responsible for the corrosive spots or generalized 
oxidation. Hence, people living in large urban or industrial areas where the atmos- 
phere is loaded with impurities and those living near large bodies of water where there 
is considerable moisture in the air must be more cautious and protective of their coins 
than those living in areas where the air is clean and dry. 

Keeping Large Cents wrapped in anti-tarnish tissue or in jeweler's paper and 
stored in a dry place will probably preserve the coins indefinitely, and is recommended 
as most likely the best method of preservation and storage. Or, one can leave the coins 
unwrapped and unmounted but kept clean and dry, wiping or dusting them off lightly 
with a silk cloth two or three times a year. Sheldon recommends for this purpose the 
use of a jeweler's brush made of No. 4 goat hair. 


Sheldon, in PENNY WHIMSY, summarized very succinctly the whole matter 
of protecting one's investment: "Concerning the value of old cents, a good maxim to 
remember is that, in general, value can be improved rarely and with great difficulty; 
but it can be lessened with no trouble at all. " 

New Members since publication of Bulletin No. I, September 15, 1967 


77. Dorothy I. Paschal 

78. Robert S. Carter 

79. Douglas Smith 

80. William Lynn 

81. Paul H. Leach 

82. John A. Schreuder 

83. Paul Munson 

84. Edward F. Waskie 

85. William E. Hopkins, M.D, 

86. O. M. Sanders 

87. W. E. Banks 

88. Harrison King 

89. Thomas G. Aylward 

90. Conrad B. McNair 

91. G. G. Finnell 

92 . William C . Peddie 

93. Howard Hazelcorn 


790 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 

408 3. W. 2nd, Portland 4, Oregon 

B&G RR, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 10004 - Room 720 

P. O. Box 49, Wetmore, Texas 78163 

538 Main Street, Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130 

197 Carolos Drive, Martinez, California 94553 

2120 South Minnesota, Wichita, Kansas 67211 

374 iendrickson Ave . , Valley Stream, N.Y, 11580 

Rt. 3, Bellewood Road, Anchorage, Kentucky 40223 

P. G. Box K, Albany Georgia 31702 

450 Palm Avenue, Hialeah, Florida 

Sherry Apts. , 5300 South Shore Dr. , Chicago, 111. 60615 

1759 N.W. 30th Street, Miami, Florida 33142 

P. O. Box 1364, Macon, Georgia 31202 

P. O. Box 1647, Orlando, Florida 32801 

3902 Pine Avenue, Newportville, Pennsylvania 19056 

2 Stoddard Place, Brooklyn 25, New York 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


This column is open to the n err bership, and tne Editors will attempt to 
get one of our experts to answer any question forwarded to us. Whenever the 
question is of general interest, both the question and answer will be printed in a 
succeeding issue of PENNY-WISE. Two questions which came in after the first 
issue of PENNY-WISE are herewith reported. 

QUESTION: In reference to page 3 of Denis Loring's letter of November 29, 1966 

to the members, he compares B & D grading to Sheldon's grading: i.e. Good 
to G4. I have always felt that once there is wear into the rims (except on 
Washington quarters), the piece can no longer be considered Good. If I am in 
error, please correct me. 

ANSWER: by Denis Loring. "As I understand Sheldon's system, a coin may have 

wear into the rims and still be called Good. I have in my possession now, for 
instance, a coin graded by Dorothy Paschal as G6, and there is considerable 
wear into LIBERTY, If the rest of the coin is well-balanced, with even wear 
and a nice surface, wear into the rims (but not exceeding halfway into the 
lettering) can be acceptable for a coin graded as Good. VG7 or better, however, 
almost always requires that there be no wear into the lettering. Of course, 
certain specific varieties may be exceptions: e.g. varieties with swells, breaks, 
or injuries. So, in general, light even wear into the rims need not preclude a 
coin from being graded as Good. " 




QUESTION: In W, E. Johnson's advertisement included in the first issue of 

PENNY-WISE, he listed a 1793 S-6 G3 which he described as G5 except for the 
fact that the date was no longer legible and ONE CENT was dim. How did he 
know the coin was a 1793 S-6? 

ANSWER: by W. E. Johnson. "Referring to the 'no date' S-6, the date on that 

variety was high generally and wore off soon, similar to the 1916-1924 
Standing Liberty quarters. But the 1793 S-6 is a single combination obverse 
and reverse die and is easy to identify. The sprig style above the date is dis- 
tinctive and does not wear off as does the 1793 date. " 
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THE 1804 LARGE CENT 


All collectors of Large Cents are aware of the scarcity of the 1804 and how 
expensive they are to acquire today. One of our irenrbers, Jim Newcomb of 
Westfield, New Jersey, acquired his in a rather unusual way. But, let him tell his 
story: 

"About three years ago, they put sidewalks down our side of the street- In 
doing so, the workmen piled the excess dirt and stones on an empty lot at the corner. 

One day this past supimer, my daughter Christie went over to the park play- 
ground and cut through the empty lot. Noticing a round object, she picked it up. It 
was muddy and rusty, so she quickly threw it down again. In doing so, it hit another 
object, knocking some of the dirt off it. She picked it up again and saw that it said 
ONE CENT on it. Having no pockets, she put it inside her shoe and went over to the 
park to play. 

That evening when I came home from work, Christie gave me the coin. See- 
ing it was a Large Cent with date unknown, I gave her a dollar and put the coin on the 
dresser. The coin was so rusty and covered with scale, you had to guess at the date. 

After putting the coin in some mineral oil for a few days, off came the scale 
and up came the date: an 1804, complete with obverse and reverse die breaks." 

Jim sent a rubbing of the coin with his letter, and from all appearances, we 
would say that he got a fine bargain. Maybe Jim should search that empty lot more 
carefully. He might come up with a 1793 Liberty Cap! 


♦ ******!)! 


CENSUS ON 1793-1814 LARGE CENTS 

Enclosed with this issue of PENNY-WISE is a census -taking form. Herb 
Silberman is conducting a census of all Large Cents in the Sheldon series and would 
appreciate a complete report of those you have in your collection. Forms should be 
returned to Herbert A. Silberman, President of EAC Club, 174 Maplewood Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey 07040. Prompt action would be appreciated. A summary of 
the findings will be published subsequently in PENNY-WISE. Mr, Silberman will 
send a check list for early large cents (and a nice one, too) to each member as he 
sends in his "census". 
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The article which appears below was written especially for EAC Club 
members and for PENNY-WISE by W. E. Johnson, 515 Carriage rlill, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

CORRECTLY ATTRIBUTING THE CENTS OF 1816-1857 
ACCORDING TO NEWCOMB 

This is a much neglected nuir isir atic field that can be extremely interesting 
and a genuine and satisfying pleasure. Attributing the dates after 1830 especially 
causes many collectors to give up quickly, especially if the effort has been only 
superficial. 

Actually, Newcomb's descriptions are amazingly accurate. The secret for 
a date having 20 to 40 varieties calls for reducing the possibilities to the minimum. 

For example, on the coin being studied, determine the position of the point of the curl 
with respect to the numeral 8 and write down the variety numbers it COULD be. This 
will reduce the possibility field probably by 75 per cent. Then, perhaps, do the same 
thing by determining the position of the left base of 1 to the denticle and cross off the 
ones it COULD NOT be. By now, the possibility is reduced to just a few varieties 
and it is quite simple to concentrate on comparison of the coin with Newcomb’s speci- 
fications. There is one qualification: for example, sometimes Newcomb will say that 
the 1 touches the bust. Actually his coin may have been a heavy strike and normal 
strikes may be ALMOST touching, etc. But, otherwise, the relative positions do not 
change on the die itself. 

Another pointer: many circulated coins have grease and dirt in and around 

the numerals and letters. To accurately judge positions, the coin needs to be cleaned. 
I have found an orange stick such as the ladies use on their fingernails is excellent 
and will do no harm. For letters such as D or the numeral 8, spin the orange stick 
around like a rotary drill. For tight spots, the stick can be sharpened a little. The 
superficial marks can be cleared off by vigorously brushing with a stiff nylon bristle 
tooth brush. 

One series that can be confusing is the Booby Heads of 1839. For my own 
use, I have drawn a normal wreath on page 131, with berry positions only, and then 
numbered the berries. There are a few other dates where the same procedure for the 
leaves could be useful. 

The N2 and N7 1841 's have the date positions almost identical. The N2 has 
two diagonal parallel scratches to the rigat of Y, the left one from the tip of the right 
base of Y toward the tip of the right top of Y. The top of the last 1 points toward the 
TOP of 4. On the N7, the tip of the last 1 points slightly below the top of the 4 and 
the reverse has two die scratches between the E and N of CENT, the left one from the 
left top serif of N toward the right base tip of E. 

This, and other die distinguishing marks, which are unnoted in Newcomb's 
book, will be added to LC167B, C, and D, as discovered. 

LC167B, the second revision of a supplement to Newcomb's book, is available 
on request. There is no obligation. 

W. E. Johnson 

515 Carriage Hill 

Santa Barbara, California 93105 
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GRADING THE EARLY LARGE CENTS 


Grading is probably the toughest single problem facing the collectors of 
Early Large Cents. Two grading guides are available; Brown & Dunn, and Penny 
Whimsy . Unfortunately, the information given in these two works is not always con- 
sistent. The Large Cent specialist, though, doesn’t really have a choice; the Basal 
Values and Condition Census given in PW are based on Sheldon's grading system, as 
are the quantitative grading numbers. The job, then, is to reinterpret B&D in the 
light of Sheldon's criteria, with the eventual goal being one all-inclusive, universally 
accepted grading system. Dr. Sheldon explained the workings of his system to me, 
and I'll pass them on here. 


There are three criteria to be evaluated in grading a Large Cent: wear, 

surface, and color. Wear is the primary factor in determining grade; surface and 
color determine the exact numerical grade. The standards for evaluating wear are 
those listed on pp. 41-2 of PW. In general, assumxing average surface and color, 
B&D and Sheldon usually match up something like this: 

B&D Sheldon 


good 

very good 
very good-fine 
fine 

fine-very fine 
very fine 
very fine plus 
very fine -extremely fine 
extremely fine 
extremely fine plus 
extremely fine -about unc. 
about uncirculated 

For Sheldon's grades 50- 


4- not too much wear into rims. 

6- meaning about VG. 5 means G-VG. 

7- a strict VG. 

8 or 10. 8 means VG-F, 10 means about fine. 
12- a strict fine. 

15- meaning F-VF. 

20- a strict VF. 

25- meaning VF-XF. 

30- meaning about XF. 

35- a loose XF. 

40- a strict XF. 

45- meaning XF-AU. 

70, see p. 37 of PW. 


As far as reverses go, the following criteria apply: 


G-4: Light, even wear into rims, all letters legible (though not necessarily 

complete ) . 

VG-7: No wear into letters (except if caused by die injury, etc. ), ail leaf 

groups well defined. 

F-12: Individual leaves well defined, but little or no vein detail Jm the leaves. 

VF-20: Some vein detail - approx. 40%. 

VF-30: 70% vein detail. 

XF-40: 90% vein detail. 

AU-50: Full veins for the variety. 

These standards are mentioned on p. 36 of PW. 
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Surface and color are tougher to determine. Ideally, the surface of the coin 
will be smooth, free from nicks and corrosion, A perfect or near-perfect surface 
can up a grade by several points: a 12-coin might become a 15, or a really pretty 50 
might move up to 55. Going the other way, light, even corrosion will knock a coin 
down by 1 or 2 points, if at all. A really bad surface, though, especially severe 
pitting, can have a huge effect; I saw an 1803 NC-1 that was a 30-coin as to wear and 
color, but its surface - severe, needle-point pitting - knocked it down to a 15-coin. 
Incidentally, many dealers tend to over-emphasize the detrimental effects of light to 
medium corrosion and even, fine pitting. What ultimately determines a coin's grade 
is not simply the amount of corrosion or pitting present, but the aesthetic attractive- 
ness and appeal of the coin as a whole . 

As to color, direct sunlight is almost necessary to see the complete coloring 
of the coin. The most desirable coloring is simply the natural color the coin his 
picked up over the years - olive, moss green, all shades of brown, gold and rose 
tonings - the variation is almost endless. Again, aesthetic appeal is the determining 
factor. 


Finally, although all attempts have been miade to make this grading system 
as all-inclusive and as quantitative as possible, there is still some room for 
subjectivity - and there always will be, cents and cent collectors being as they are. 
These aren't simply stamped pieces of copper being traded for profit. These are our 
Early Cents, and each coin has a history, a personality, and a life all its own. They 
are ours - to study, to appreciate, and to enjoy. 


* * * * 


This article was especially prepared for the micmbers of EAC and at the 
Editors' reqnoot. Tfio author is Denis Loring, a member of EAC and a Junior at 
jHarvai-d College. Loring's identification with Large Cents, especially on the subject 
of grading, is becoming well known. 
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PENNY QUIZ 


The following questions are proposed to test your knowledge of Large Cents. 
Most will be easily answered by well-informed Large Cents collectors, but novices 
and beginners might find a few facts of which they are not previously aware. All can 
be readily answered by referring to Sheldon, Newcomb, Taxay, or Powers, or you can 
check your accuracy by referring to the answers on Pages 24, 25 and 26. 

1. What Large Cents have been regarded as the hardest to attribute and the least 
likely to find in fine or better condition ? 

2. How does one differentiate a true 1804 Large Cent from the mint re-strike of 
1804 which was made about 1860? 

3. What is the "Horned 8" variety of Large Cent? 

4. What was "The Nichols Find" ? 

5. What Large Cents are the most common and easily found of the 1793-1818 series ? 

6. What is an electrotype ? 

7. What was "Randall's Hoard"? 

8. What is the "3 error" variety of Large Cent? 

9. What is a "Comet" Large Cent ? 

10. What was the last year in which Large Cents were minted? 

********** 


To find out how well you did on the Penny Quiz, please turn to answers on 
Pages 24, 25 and 26. Compare your results with the following scale; 

0-3 Novice or beginner - need more study. 

4-6 Not bad, but additional study might help. 

7-8 Pretty good. You must be a true Large Cent 
collector. 

9-10 Your name must be Sheldon, Newcomb, Clapp, 
Chapman, Low, etc. 
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SUMMARY OF TABULATIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


47 members of the EAC have returned their completed questionnaire as of 
October 21, 1967. On the basis of 84 members, this represents 55.9 per cent, 
which is a notable and remarkable response. The summary is as follows; 

NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT AS A COLLECTOR OF LARGE CENTS: 


For less than 1 year 2 

For 1 to 2 years 10 

For 3 to 5 years 17 

For 6 to 10 years 7 

For 11 to 15 6 

For more than 15 years 5 


One member has been collecting Large Cents for 47 years; another mentioned 
that he started in the 1920's. One member reported that he has been collecting Large 
Cents for 30 years, another for 39 years. 

CENSUS OF HOLDINGS BY MEMBERS; 

Total holdings by 43 members consists of 6,150 Large Cents, of which 
1,742 are coins of the Sheldon series and 4,048 of the Newcomb series. Four did 
not report specific numbers , but they commented that their collections were fairly 
large and more or less complete in all dates and/or variety numbers. 

HOW MEMBERS COLLECT: 

35 members collect by date, 9 by Sheldon number, 12 by Newcomb number, 
and 14 collect indiscriminately. A number collect by all four methods. Four collect 
entirely by Sheldon or Newcomb numbers. 

REGARDING ADVERTISEMENTS BY COIN DEALERS: 

19 members indicated that they would prefer that advertisers list their coins 
by Sheldon or Newcomb numbers. 12 voted against this. 14 did not care whether or 
not coins were so listed. Two members left this question blank. 

SPECIALIZATION: 

Eight members specialize in certain coins: 5 collect specific years: 1794, 

1808, 1814, 1817, and 1840. One member specializes in 1794 and 1800. Two 
members limit themselves completely to the 1793-1814 series. 

REGARDING REFERENCE BOOKS; 

34 members reported that they owned a copy of PENNY WHIMSY, while 13 
did not own this book. 24 owned Newcom.b's book, while 23 did not. Two members 
reported that they also owned Sheldon's EARLY AMERICAN CENTS, and one member 
reported that he has UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 1816-1857 by Howard R. 
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Newcomb, First Edition. It was surprising to learn that 13 members did not own 
either PENNY WHIMSY or Newcomb's UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 1816-1857. 
One member stated that he planned to buy both books immediately. 

REGARDING PRESERVATION AND STORAGE OF LARGE CENTS: 

29 members use cardboard mounts with acetate or mylar windows in which 
to keep their coins. 16 use coin albums or binders. 2 members use vinyl envelopes 
and 4 use polystyrene plastic holders. 9 members keep their coins in individual 
envelopes, and three others wrap their coins in anti-tarnish tissue and store in 
individual paper envelopes. One member uses plastic holders which he has custom 
made. Another uses custom-built open trays lined with felt, in which the coins are 
kept individually. Many members reported using 2 or 3 methods for storage or display. 

NAME FOR THE ORGANIZATION: 

28 members voted for Early American Coppers Club as the club name. There 
were 9 votes cast for Early American Cents Club. Two members preferred The Club 
of ’93, and one preferred The '93 Club. One member suggested that the club be known 
as the Early American Cents Associates. One member voted for The Penny Whimsiers, 
and another included it as one of three choices. One member suggested The Early 

American Coin Club. One member felt that the club should be called "Penny-Wise" 

for which we thank you. Another felt that "Penny Pinchers" would be more appropriate. 

REGARDING "PENNY-WISE": 

The vote was unanimous for continuing "PENNY-WISE" as the Club Bulletin, 
mnd many praised the first issue and the idea for which it was intended. 

31 members favored a monthly publication, 6 bi-monthly, 4 quarterly, with 
a snaattering of votes for other possibilities. 

LIMITATION TO LARGE CENTS: 

18 members felt that the EAC should limiit itself only to Large Cents, but 
28 voted to include other coinage. One said he didn't care either way. 28 voted to 
include Half Cents and 24 to include Colonials. Other varieties received only token 
votes . 

REGARDING SEPARATE GRADING FOR OBVERSE AND REVERSE: 

37 members prefer that coins be graded separately on obverse and reverse, 

2 objected, 3 didn't care. Five said they felt it was helpful in certain cases, such as 
when the two sides were more than one grade apart. 13 members stated that they al- 
ready use the obverse/reverse grading system. 

QUANTITATIVE vs. QUALITATIVE GRADING: 

There were 21 votes cast for quantitative grading, and 20 for qualitative grad- 
ing. Four members employ both methods. One left this section blank. One member 
suggested that a grading system be developed which would be understood by everyone. 
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AGE OF MEMBERS; 


The average age of the membership is 42.6 years. Ranges were as follows: 


16 to 24 years of age 6 

25 to 35 years of age 10 

36 to 45 years of age 11 

46 to 55 years of age 12 

56 and over 8 


The youngest member is 16 years of age. 

OCCUPATION OF MEMBERS: 

Occupation of members varied considerably. There are 2 doctors, 3 busi- 
ness executives, 2 engineers, 4 members associated with a police department, one 
with a fire department. There are a number of brokers of all types, a jeweler, a 
mason, a carpenter, a pharmacist, and a printer. There is a housewife, 4 students, 
a librarian, a magazine editor, an author. Almost every type of industry is represented 
automotive, plastic, metals, chemicals, electronics, utilities, aircraft, etc. Three 
members are retired. 

HOBBIES: 

Many other hobbies were enjoyed by the members including photography, 
fishing, other coin collections, collections of early American glass blown bottles, 
antique collections , etc . Two members , each in the same age group but about 1 , 000 
miles apart, collect antique autos. 

PARTICIPATION; 

Almost ail members indicated a willingness to participate in the Club 's 
activities. Some were hesitant, feeling that they were too new in the hobby or that 
they were limited in their contacts. 

Eleven members suggested that some sort of dues be levied in order to 
finance continuation of PENNY-WISE. Cne rr ember was thoughtful enough to enclose 
a check for $5. 


>(c 

ANSWERS TO PENNY QUIZ 

1. 1800, according to Sheldon. 

2. On true 1804 Large Cents, the O in the date should line up accurately with the 
O in OF, and the second berry on the right must extend below the right top vertical 
of the letter E in ONE . 

3. The 1833 N-5, in which the top of the 8 has been recut, producing a horned 
effect. 
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4. The Nichols Find was a hoard of approximately 1,000 1796 and 1797 Large 
Cents, in Mint State, possessed by the Nichols family of Massachusetts; and 
dispersed at face value to collectors by David Nichols of Gallows Till, near Salem, 
just prior to 1863. The coins had been brought from the U.S. Mint in December, 

1797 to his daughters by Benjamin Goodhue, a member of the Continental Congress; 
and the coins remained in the Nichols family until their distribution. 

5. 1802. 

6. An electrotype is an ingenious method of counterfeiting, consisting of two 
sections made from wax impressions of the original coin. The impressions are 
then electrolytically plated with copper, trimmed, filled with lead, and then joined 
together to produce an exact duplicate of the original. Electrolytes are excellent 
numismatic forgeries and are difficult to detect. Taxay states that electrolyte for- 
geries are most often encountered in the following: 

a. Colonial coins, especially those in the Washington series. 

b. U.S. pattern coins of 1792. 

c. Half Cents: 1793, 1794, 1796, 1811, 1831, 1836, 1840-49, 
and 1852. 

d. Large Cents: 1793, 1795 (Jefferson head) , 1799, and 1804. 

7. Randall's Hoard consisted of one or miore kegs of Large Cents, as originally 
issued by the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia, ranging from 1816 to 1820, all in Mint 
State, which were found beneath an old railway platform in Georgia shortly after 
the Civil War. After their discovery, they were shipped to a merchant in New York 
in payment of a debt at face value. The New York merchant, in turn, sold them to 
William p. Chapman-*, Co..^ a dry goods store in Norwich, New York. The Chapman 
firm started to give out the old cents in change, as a promotional novelty; but the 
public r:o«i^ide red the old coins to be counterfeit and refused to accept them. John 
jStran Randall, a Norwich, N. Y. numismatist, heard of the coins and purchased them 
from Chapman & Co. at 90(i per 100. During the ensuing years, the coins found their 
way into collections throughout the United States. In 1895, the coins were still selling 
at 5(i each. Randall's Hoard accounts for the large number of 1816-1820 Large Cents 
still available in the higher grades. 

8. The "3 error" variety is the 1801, 3-218, in which the left stem of the wreath 
is missing, the fraction is l/OOO, and the U was first punched in upside down and 
then corrected. 

"U. The 'Comet" Large Cent is the 1807, 3-271, so called because of linear flaws 
in the original die, causing striated markings on the obverse to fan out behind the 
hair knot, from left to right, like the tail of a comet. 
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10. Although the Large Cents series was discontinued by Act of Congress in 1857, 
examples of 1868 Large Cents are in existence. As part of an experimental coinage 
in 1868, a ten-cent piece of similar design had been struck. The obverse die for 
this had been prepared from a Large Cent hub, the current date then being punched 
in. For some inexplicable reason, a regular reverse die of a Large Cent, which 
had been stored away, was brought out. About 12 Large Cent planchets of exact 
size and weight were found, and the 1868 Large Cent was perfectly proofed. 




PENNY TRADES, SWAPS, OR SALES 

Walter Jackowski, 121 Quaker Road, Fomona, New York 10970. Has National 
Geographic Magazine 1916-1924 will trade for early American 

coppers . 

J. M. Cooper, 1110 Oklahoma Street, Kannapolis, North Carolina 28081. Has 

duplicate copies of The Numismatist 1955-1961 will trade for 

coins . 


Also will sell The Numismatist 1955-1963 $47.50 

For sale or trade: 1797 S-131 F15/VF25 $75. ; 1802 S-231 F12 $10.; 

1803 S-248 VF25 $65.; 1807/6 S-273 F12 $12.50; 1810 S-282 

VG10/VF20 $15.; 1817 N-16 EF45 $22.50; 1825 N-9 VF20 $12.50; 

1832 LL VF25 $12.50. 

Can use in trade: 1795 L.E. VF; 1795 P.E. VF; 1798/7 F-VF, 

1808 12 stars VF-XF; 1809 F-VF; 1810 VF-XF; 1811 VF; 

1841 XF-better; 1844 AU-Unc. 

Dr. H. J. Stein, 6917 West Florissant Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63136. 

Want list: 1800 S-195, 198, 201, 210; 1801 S-217, 218, NC-2; 

1807 S-272; 1817 N17 I, II, HI; 1821 N-2 l/2; 1822 N-7 l/2, 

9 II, III; 1825 7 1/2; 1826 I, III, 6 3/4, 8 3/4 9 II, III; 

1827 11 1/2, 12; 1828 4; 1829 3 II, 7 III, IV, 9 I; 1830 9, 10 

III; 1831 3 1/2, 7 l/2, 11 l/2, 12 l/2, 12/4, 14 l/2; 1832 2 l/2; 

1834 5, 5 1/2, 7; 1835 2b, 2 l/2, 4 l/2, 11 I, II, III; 

1835 13 III, 15 3/4, 7 II, V, 7 1/2 III, 8 III, 13 1/2; 

1836 5 III, 6 III; 1837 14b; 1838 10 III; 1839 12 III, IV; 

1845 14; 1846 2 II, 19, 21; 1847 18, 23 I, II, 30, 31; 

1848 18, 26; 1849 21, 25, 7 I; 1850 2 III, IV; 1855 11; 

1856 9 I, II; 1857 ll/2, 4 l/2. 
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Denis Loring, 
(3 or 
1794 


1795 

1796 

1797 


1798 


1800 


1801 


1802 

1803 

1807 

1808 
1809 


Quincy 313, Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

more pcs. - take 10% discount) 

S-38, R-6. VG-7, usual rough surface. Ex Dupont. $75. 

S-60. Rare reverse die injuries. Ex klacAllister-Gaskill. 

Light brown VF-30. $175. 

S-77. Injured die. F-12. $65. 

S-108. R-5. F-12, very minor edge dinges reverse. $85. 

S-120s. F-12, light olive. $45. 

S-121. Early die state. F-12. $55. 

S-153. Heavy rim break. VG-8. $30. S-154. VG-10 $35. 

S-157. Die break obverse. F-15. $25. S-161. Heavy rim break. 

VG-7 $12. 

S-162, R-5 Ex Gaskill. F-15, GC-6. $85. 

S-162, R-5. Ex Dupont. Strong VG. $45. 

S-176, R-5. Rare early die state. VG-10. $55.. 

S-187. EF-40, Heavy obverse breaks. $65. Also VG-7, si. rev. 

edge cut. $10. 

S-203. Planchet defects at center of reverse. Sharpness of VF-25, beautiful 
color & surfaces. Called F-12 beacuse of defect. Ex Dupont. $75. 
S-204, R-6. F-12. $85. S-207. G/VG. $24. 

S-209, R-5. F-12. $75. S-212. Ex Henderson. VF-20. $110. 

S-214, R-5. VG-8, very attractive. $65. 

S-214, R-5. VG-7, heavy obverse rim break. $55. 

S-219. Very fair. $15. 

S-220. VG-7. . $50. 

S-226. EF-40. $75. 

S-227. Sharpness of EF, but called VF because of some old faint 

scratches in the upper obverse field. $40. 

S-244, R-5. VF-20, CC-6. $115. 

S-250. Ex Hines. VF-35. $85. Another S -250, this one F-15. $45. 

■S-261. VF-35 and really atti-active. $75. 

S-275, R-5. F-12. $65. 

S-276. Usual upset reverse. VG-10. $7.50. 

S-278, R-3 (rarest 1808). F-12. $35. 

S-280. VG-7. $60. 


FOR THE ADVANCED NEWCOMB SPECIALIST: 1818 N-7 l/2, R-8. Two 

specimens Imown. VF sharpness, beautiful dark glossy surfaces, die in field 
between 12th & 13th stars. $125. 


Also - 1844 N-lc; Rim break below date. R-8 (W. E. Johnson). EF-40. $50. 




ATTENTION: Please check your coins in the Sheldon series and notify EAC if you have 

any pieces which match up with the following. Reply to Herbert A. Silberman, 174 
Maplewood Avenue , Maplewood, New Jersey 07040. 

43 Perfect obverse and reverse. No evidence of die break at A . 

76a Obverse die break from 10 o’clock to 2. 

127 Perfect obverse and reverse. (7-G must have come before 6-G) 

176 Perfect obverse. Evidence of rusted die on reverse. 

202 R in AMERICA struck over ? 

216 One inside berry and two outside berries without stems. 

234 No injuries or die breaks . 

255 C in CENT is stremely low. 

262 No die cuts. 
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'"Rough, surface or rarks, Z llo Cracks. 


If nore'' tho-ii two of a variety- pleo.sG list in blank spaces of last col- 
luim. Show grades ouantativel^' if possible, i.e., 7, 5, 12, etc.; 
if not show' as VG, G-, f, etc. 
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